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| be seen in every direction, and at various: distan- 
| ces, by having an opportunity of receding or ad- 
| vancing as we please; statues placed in the niches 
ARCUITECTURE.—NO. V. | in front of houses, or cn the tops of their walls and 

In buildings calculated chiefly or solely to | roofs, ought not to be admitted. Their proper 
please the eye, regularity and proportion are es-_ places are in large halls, and in passages that lead 
pecially necessary, because they are the means of | toa grand stair-case, &c. To adorn the top ofa 
producing beauty. Buta skillful artist will not | Wall with vases, is an unhappy conceit; by pla- 
confine his view to regularity and proportion; he | cing a thing, whose natural destination is utility, 
will also study congruity, which is perceived when | where it cannot have even the least appearance of 
the form and ornaments of a structure, are suited | it. Firmness and solidity being the proper ex- 
to the purpose for which it is appointed. Hence | pressions of a pedestal, whether of a column, or of 
every building ought to have an expression suited | @ statue, it ought tobe speringly ornamented ~The 
to its destination. A palace, ought to be sumpt- | ancients never ventured on any bolder ornament 


The remark of the writer relative to the ‘* spasmodic 
periodical efforts’’ of the mechanics, to get redress for 
wrongs long and generally acknowledged, will ex- 
cite no surprise in those who have watched the course 
of the legislature upon that subject for ten years past, 
afier seeing his familiarity with their modes of treat- 
ing it, 2s described in his first paragraph. And lest 
all may not have remembered his very correct de- 
scription of its entrance and passage through a course 
of legislation, it is here extracted and again re- 
corded. 

‘*The legislature meets; petitions and memorials 
in abundance are presented, asking and demanding 
this to be done, as a measure of clear and undoubt- 
ed justice to the mechanical interest. A special 
committee is appointed to take them into considera- 
tion; a zealous leader on this question is placed at 





ous and grand ; a private dwelling, neat and mod- 
est; a play-house, gay and splendid; and a mon- 
ument, gloomy and melancholy. Columns, be- 
sides their chief destination of being supports, con- 
tribute to that peculiar expressicn which the des- 
tination of a building requires. Columns of differ- 
ent proportions serve to express loftiness, lightness, 
&c.,as well as strength. Situation may also con- 
tribute to expression ; conveniency regulates the 
situation of a private dwelling-house ; and the sit- 
uation of a palace ought to be lofty. The exter- 
nal structure of a house, leads naturally to the in- 
ternal structure. A large and spacious room, which 
is the first that commonly receives us, is a bad 
contrivance in several respects. A more agreea- 
ble arrangement is a hansome portico, proportion- 
ed to the size and fashion of the front, leading into 
&@ wailing-room of a larger size, and this to the 
great room, all by a progression from small to 
great. 

The several offices, which have a place in the 
plans of houses, should be so arranged, as to ap- 
pear to compose an inferior part of the whole buil- 
ding; not totally detached, yet in such order as to 
k-ep the more offensive ones as remote as possible 
from the remote parts of the building. 

It has been doubted whether a building can ad- 
mit of any ornament beyond such us are useful, 
or at least that have the appearance of being so. 
But, regarding the architectural no less asa fine, 
than as a useiul art, both kinds may be introduced; 
though it requires great judgment, as to the quan 
tity and the arrangement. A private house, and 
other edifices, where use is the chief aim, admit 
not indeed of any ornaments but such as have the 
appearance of utility. But temples, triumphal 
arches, and such buildings as are chiefly intend- 
ed for show, may be highly ornamented without 
and regard to their seeming usefulness. Hence it 
is that a threefold division of ornaments has been 
suggested. These are, first, ornaments that are 
beautiful without relation to use; such as statues, 
vases, &c. Secondly, objects in themselves not 
beautiful, but possessing the beauty of utility, by 
imposing on the spectator, and appearing to be 
useful; such as blind windows. Thirdly, where 
things are beautiful in themselves, and at the same 
time assume the appearance of use; such as pilas- 
ters. With regard to the first, we naturally re- 
quire that a statue shall be so placed as that it may 








than the bas:o relievo. 

With respect to ornaments of the second kind, 
it is a great error to contrive them so as to appear 
useless. A blind window, therefore, when neces- 
sary for regularity, ought to be so disguised as to 
appear a real window; when it appears without 
disguise, it is disgustful, as a vain attempt to sup- 
ply the want of invention ; it shows the irregular- 
ity in a stronger light, by signifying that a window 
ought to be there in point of regularity, but that 
the architect had not skill sufficient to connect ex- 
ternal regularity with internal convenience. As to 
the third, it is very injudicious to sink pilasters so 
far into the wall, as to remove totally, or mostly, 
the appearance of use. They should always pro- 
ject so much from the wall, as to have the appear- 
ance of supporting the entablature over them. 

Of all ornaments the pillar gives the greatest el- 
egance to extensive buildings. The destination 
of a pillar is to support, really, or in appearance, 
another part, termed the catablature. With regard 
to the form of a pillar, it must be observed, that a 
circle is a more agreeable figure than a square; a 
globe than a cube; and cylinder than a parrallelo- 
pipedon. This last, in the language of architect- 
ure, is saying, thata column is a more agreeable 
figure than a pilaster; and for that reason it cught 
to be prefered, when all other circumstances are 
eqaal. Another reason concurs, that a column 
annexed to a wall, which is a plain surface, makes 
a greater variety than a pilaster. Besides pilas- 
ters at a distance are apt to be taken for pillars; 
and the spectator is disappointed, when on a near- 
er approach, he discovers them to be only pilas- 
ters. Ornaments intended to decorate the orders, 
should be judiciously adapted to the proper char- 
acter of each. Plain and rusticated embelish- 
ments would be extremely discordant with the 
Corinthian column; and sweet and delicate enrich- 
ments very ill suit the strength and simplicity of 
the Doric. All kinds of fanciful and trifling de- 
vices, all fashionable finery, should be forever ex- 
cluded from the smallest place in our works. 





From the Northern Light. 
STATE PRISON LABOR, 
BY B. C. TRUE. 


In the November number of the Northern Light 
appears an article upon ‘State Prison Labor,” 
which for several reasons deserves to be noticed. 





its head, who, in due time, makes an elaborate and 
plausible report; the subject is mumbled over by the 
house or senate during the’ rest of the session; no 
two plans for granting the relief asked for are alike: 
something like a tub to a whale is at last thrown 
out in the form of ‘an act, making some pretty im- 
material and probably ingenious alterations in the 
present prison labor system, or providing for some 
further enquiries into the matter; and there it general- 
ly ends, and probably will and ought to end.” 

The conclusion to which the judge arrives, shows 
the satisfaction with which he sees “ the subject 
mumbled over by the senate or house during the ses- 
sion,”’ and that ‘‘ something like a tab to a whale,” 
—‘* some pretty immaterial, and probably ingenious 
alterations’’ is all the attention the * petitions and 
memorials in abundance’’ deserves, and ** probably 
will’? have! 

Lawyers and judges have had by far a greater 
share in framing the laws, than their numbers enti- 
tled them to, and it would be strange indeed, if they 
had not so made them as to suit themselves; and when 
it is borne in mind, that lawyers and judges when 
once convicted and sentenced to state-prison for 
crimes, are no longer to be lawyersand judges lence- 
forth forever, but mechanics! we may see some 
reason for the desire -to treat the mechanics and their 
petitions lightly. 

The judge attempts to state the case for the me- 
chanics, and like a skilful lawyer, states it as he can 
best meet it—to suit his own arguments, and thence 
proceeds to argue it down. Now he who weais the 
shoe best knows whether it pinches, and where, and 
no one will be apt to take the creed or position a po- 
litical opponent shall fix for him; hence it may not 
be strange if the mechonics should not ugree with 
the judge, either in the position he assumes, or the 
conclusions to which he arrives. 

Passing over the judge’s arguments to prove what 
no intelligent man ever denies,—that labor sav- 
ing machinery is a general benefit to man, there is one 
objecti.n to his position, that canals and rail-roads 
by the state, (which he compares to state-pri ons, ) in- 
lerfere with private laborin like manner as do the pri- 
sons. A canal is a permanent fixture in a particular 
place, and does its interference steadily and continu- 
ally, when once made; it cannot be made to run off 
a line of coaches on one route, then change and de- 
stroy the waggoners upon another, or break down a 
distant turnpike company here or there, as the plea- 
sure, interest, or caprice of a coniractor may decide. 
The state makes the canal capacious enough to do all 
the business for which it is intended upon its route; 
not so with any business done at the prisons! the 
only interfere with, they do not supply all the arti- 
cles needed or used by the community, of the kind 
there made. Every body knows that the prices of an 
article in market may be controlled by the holder of 
a very small portion of the whole amount. A skil- 
ful merchant or speculator, holding one-tenth of the 
flour or beef in the state, for sale, may raise or les- 
sen the price of it throughout the state at pleasure; 
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so with the manufacturers—the contractors at the pri- 
son3, by furnishing only a considerable portion of 
any kind of wares, may so introduce them as to les- 
sen the price of the other portions required, even 
when they cannot supply it themselves. Aguin, the 
present system is changing constantly—one year dif- 
ferent trades are carried on in the prisons from ano- 
ther year; contracts expire or are broken up, and 
others entered into. The goods are sold one year in 
one place, the next inanother, so that the honest me- 
chanic of any trade which may be carried on in the 
prisons, be he where he may, cannot feel secure from 
their interference. 

The fact that the state furnishes shop room, warm- 
ed and lighted, with water or steam power, and an 
overseer to each shop without expense to the contrac- 
tor, and the labor of the workmen for one-third or 
one-half the price paid for it out of the prisons, will 
convince any reasonable mind of what kind of com- 
petition the mechanic may find in the prison contrac- 
tors. Adi to all this, that the state gives three months 
credit on the labor of the convicts, and in some cases 
furnishes machinery by which a few convicts may 
dv the work of many ‘mere human machines”?— 
and the miserable quibble upon which the conduc- 
tors of the prisons evaded the law of 735, i. e. by 
more minutely dividing their labor, so as not to 
** learn the convict a whole trade,” thereby making 
him more perfect in his business, so far as he goes, 
and of course more expert, getting more and better 
work of him than before; and the power for evil of 
even 600 convicts, directed by the selfishness of con- 
tractors, is conceived to be not so trifling. 

The judge estimates the amount of earnings of the 
convicts in our Auburn and Sing-Sing prisons, at 
$400,009 annually, and shows it a mere ‘‘drop in 
the bucket”? by another estimate in which he makes 
the amount of the same kind of mechanic products 
in the state to be $10,000,000! Now the fairness of 
this estimate may be inferred when it is known that 
a few of the convicts are carpenters, machinists, 
shoemakers and cabinet makers, four of the most 
extensive branches of the mechanic range, embrac- 
ing the largest of manufactures of the community; 
and at these trades there is not enough to control pri- 
ces or supply any market, but only in some places to 

ive annoyance to the regular mechanic, or perhaps 
in some towns, to destroy his busines:; as shoes or 
cabinet-ware may be thrust before him at cheaper 
rates than he can afford them. But why should the 
<<‘ drop in the bucket” be erdured if wrong? the pro- 
yortion of convict product to that of honest mechan- 
ism, is by far less than the proportion of convicts to 
the whole population, yet the judge nor community 
would not probably be for enduring this lesser 
* drop”? unconstrained by law, else why the expense 
of judges and prisons? : 

“© And what else, or what more grievous to the va- 
rious mechanical branches supposed to be so seri- 
ously affected by it, is the bringing into useful and 
productive action, the labor of a few hundred of be- 
fore worse than useless human machines, in the form 
of state-prison convicts, and applying their former 
unproductive, and what is worse, their mischievous 
criminal power, to the highly useful and beneficial 

se of increasing the products of mechanical 
industry, and furnishing them to community at a 
more advantageous rate than they had before been 
able to obtain them? 

This question I will answer in Yankee fashion, by 
askine another. What can be more mischievous to 
the mechanic’s interest, than to put in competion with 
then, not only the ‘‘ worse than. useless,’’ but the 
very worst of all ‘‘ human machines;’’—the dregs 
and disgrace of all society, to injure first their busi- 
ness laboring without pay, and after that their 
profession, by adding the sfain of convict infamy to 
their class? Surely no one will deny, that as collec- 
tive character is made up of individual reputations, 
so whatever of character holds to the discharged fe- 
lon, is carried with him to the injury of those he as- 
sociates with; hence the tendency is to disgrace the 
mechanics by finally sending among them all the 
rogues in community. The excuse that it is as a 
‘* drop in the bucket,” is poor argument for its con- 
tinuance, and if not ‘‘empty humbuggery,” is 
injustice, coming from those whose every interest 


is in keeping clear of the rogues, by shoving 





them upon others. As to the fact that much of 
the wares of the prisons are sent out of the state for 
sale, it makes no answer to the injustice done the 
mechanic, as there may be, and perhaps is, as much 
brought into the state from other prisons, as may be 
sent out by ours. 


Now one word upon the reformation of the con- 
victs. The Judge says, ‘‘ and mayhap turn many of 
them out hereafier as good members of society !?’— 
who has not known ten respectable persons killed by 
lightning, where he has known one bad man reform- 
ed by our prison system? The factis, the sy:tem 
has bos an utter failure in its reforming objects. 
Scarce an instance of the reformation of a depraved 
criminal can be pointed to, only here and there an 
instance may be found of a convict becoming a re- 
spectable member of society after serving his term in 
the prisons; and such as have so been found, have 
been those who bore good characters before their 
conviction. Occasionally a conviction has taken 
place for forgery, fraud, or counterfeiting where the 
temptation has been great, the subject embarias:ed 
or yielding to an improper impulse, has been guilty 
of a punishable offence, and has benefited by the 
vunishment, but the depraved thief, burglar, or rob- 

r never, or comparatively never. Upon this point 
the chaplin of the Sing Sing prison has admitted that 
the religious instruction given in the prison for a year 
or two past, has done the only approach to reforma- 
tion there, and that instruction may be given to the 
convicts on Sundays, under any system of employ- 
ment. 


Let our legislature examine this subject thorough- 
ly, and act upon it by relieving the mechanic of a 
competition, and association, both burthensome and 
impolitic, and they will render the state more service 
than by passing fifty laws for confounding judges, 
and escaping criminals. 

Put the knaves who are so bad as to be no longer 
tolerated at large into the mines, and there let them 
‘dig out” their punishment, and furnish employ- 
ment to our mechanics in working the area of our 
own mines, instead of forcing them to co-operate 
with foreign and convict labor, both at half price or 
less. Protect us from such ruinous degradation in 
either case, and let the American mechanic have a 
chance to rise to the character of an American frce- 
man, by making his calling as free from the taint of 
prisons and fellowship of crime, as are the other call- 
ings of our people. Then, and nottill then, will that 
class to whom, more than all others, is civilization 
indebted, become the intelligent and “ respectable”’ 
porticn of the community they ought to reach and 
maintain. 


The mechanics have difficulties and prejudices 
enough weighing against them, without the govern- 
ment’s adding their opposition also. Beside the in- 
flux of multitudes every year from the worse than 
enslaved districts of the Old World, where commu- 
nities are divided into castes and classes, the me- 
chanic lying at the bottom, upon which all others 
step to get their elevation—bring with them all the 
consciousness of their degradation confirmed upon 
them by all their education and associations, from 
childhood up; they have the emptying of the poor- 
houses, jails, and houses of refuge, in a supply of 
apprentices, bound out by poor-masters and over- 
seers, carrying with them all that attaches the lack 
of proper education, and friendless poverty. 

An ardent philanthropy would suggest the adoption 
of another course towards a class of community so 
numerous and useful as the mechanics, than that of 
sending every villain in society that is convicted and 
unhung, to weigh them still lower; attaching distrust, 
suspicion, and a mass of crime upon them; corrupt- 
ing their young apprentices, and influencing too ma- 
ny among them, whose early destitution, and lack of 
proper mental culture from causes above shown, pre- 
disposes them to lend a listening ear, and a too rea- 
dy acquiesence. Of all the men in the world, the 
depraved mechanic is the readiest and ablest depre- 
dator, made so by his knowledge of mechanism. In- 
stead then of scattering the seeds of crime broad- 
cast among them, the farthest opposite should be 
carefully and earnestly pursued, urged by every dic- 
tate of humanity, morality, and patriotism. 

Accustomed to wait and endure as long as endur- 
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ance is tolerable or bearable, the mechani¢s do 
not move steadily and unitedly in the seeking 
of reforms and redress, as they ought to do. 
They have had no organization heretofore, and 
hence their efforts have been something “ perj- 
odical and spasmodic,” as well as ineffective, 
And I sincerely hope that the opposition to them 
will add a spur to their understanding of the 
necessity of organization, and cflicient action 


thereto. 


TOWNS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Alphabetical List of all the Towns in the State of New y; rk 
with the Countics in which they ere situated, and the dis. 
tances of the principal towns in each County, from the 
Capital of the Stite—ihe City of Albany 


Towns. Counties. 
Adums Jefler-on 
Addison Steuben 
Alabama Genesee 
Aibeny City Albany 
Albion Oswego 
Alden Frie 
Alexander Cienesee 
Alexandria Jefferson 
Alfred Allegany 
Allen do 
Almond do 
Amboy Oswero 
Amenia Dutchess 
Amity Allegany 
Amherst Erie 
Amsterdain Montgemery 
Ancram Columbia 
Andes Delaware 
Andover Allegany 
Angelica 256 do 
Anneville Oneida 
Antwerp Jefferson 
Arcadia Wayne 
Argyle Washington 
Arkwright Chautauque 
Arrieta Hamilton 
Ashford Cattaraugus 
Atheus Greene 
Athol Warren 
Attica Wyoming 
Auburn 156 Cayuga 
Augusta Cneida 
Aurelius Cayuga 
Aurora hae 
Ausable Chieton 
Austerlitz Columbia 
Avon Livingston 
Bainbridge Chenango 
Bal!ston 29 Saratoga 
Bangor Franklin 
Barker Broome 
Barre Orleans 
Barrington Vutes 
Barton, Tioga 
Batavia 214 Genesee 
Bath 216 Steuben 
Bedford 135 Westchester 
Beekmen Dutchess 
Beekmantown Clinton 
Belfast Allegany 
Belimont Franklin 
Bennington ’ yoming 
Benton Yates 
Bergen Genesee 
Berkshire Tioga 
Berlin Rensselaer 
Berne Albany 
Bethany Genesee 
Bethel Sullivan 
Bethlebem Albany 
Big Flats Chemung 
Birdsall Allegany 
Black Brook Clinton 


Black Rock Erie 
Bleecker Fulton 
Blenheim Schoharie 
Blooming Grove Orange 


Bolivar Allegany 
Botton Warren 
Bombay Franklin 
Rootiville Ongida 
Boston Erie 
Bovina Delaware 
Bo, Iston Oswego 
Bradfoid Steuben 
Brandon Franklin 
Brant rie 
Brasher St.Lawrence 
Bridgewater Oncida 
Biightoa Monroe 
Bristol Ontario 
Broadalbin Falton 
Brookfield Madison 
Brovokbaven Sufik 
Brooklyn City 152 Kings 
Broome, Schobarie 
Brownville Jefferson 
Brunswick Reneselaer 
Brutus Cayuga 
Buffalo City 264 Erie 
Burlingtou Otsego 
Barns Allegany 
Barton Cattaraugus 
Bushwick ings 
Basti Chautanqae 
Butler Wayne 
Butternuts Otsego 
Byron Cienesee 
Cairo Greene 





Towns. 
Caldwell C2 
Caledonia 


Cour tics, 
Warn 
Livingston 







Cambria Nieenra 
Cambridge W arhington 
Camden Onewa 
Cameron Pteuben 
Camillus Onondaga 
Camptell Steuben 
Canaan Coluvibia 
Canadice Outerio 
Cannjeharie Me ntgomery 
Canandaiguo 125 Onta: io 
Cendor Twera 
Canerdea Alicgany 
Camsiro Stenben’ 
Canton 206 SiLawrence 
Caslisle Schcharie 
Caroline Tompkins 
Cariton Orleuns 
Carmel 06 Putucm 
Carroll Chautauque 
Castile Wyoming 
Castleton Richmeni 
Catharine Chemung 
Cathw Chemung 
Cato Cayuga 
Caton Steuben 
Catskill 24 Grecne 
Cay uta Tioga 
Carenevia 118) Madixon 
Centerville Allegany 
Champion Jefferson 
.-famplain Choeton 
Charlestown Montgomery 
Charlotie Choeutauque 
Chariton Suratoga 
Chateangay Pranuktin 
Chatham Columbia 
Chautauque Chautaugue 
Chazy Clinten 
Chemung Caemung 
Chenango Broome 
Cherry Creek Chantaugqne 
Cherry Vaticy Oteego 
Chester Warren 
Chesterfield SeeeX 
Chictawauga’ = Frie 

Chil Monroe 


hina 
cero 


Wyoming 
Onondaga 


incinnatus Cortland 
lerence Erie 
larenden Orleans 
larkson Monroe 
larkstown 122 Rockland 
larksville Allegany 
laverac Columbia 
lav Onondaga 
layton eferson 
Sh rmort Columbia 
lifton Park Saratoga 


linton Dutchess 


ee ee ee ee ee 


lymer Chanutauqne 
‘obleskill Schobhane 
‘ohecton Sulliven 
ooymans Albany 
ochocton Steuben 
‘olchester Delaware 
olesville Broome 
olden Erie 
oldepring Cattarauge « 
ollins Cattarang us 
‘olumbia Herkimer 
Columbus Chenango 
Conecurd Erie 
Conesus Livingston 
Conesvitic Schoharie 
Conkling Broome 
Connewango Cattaraugus 
Conquest Cayuga — 
Constable Franklin 
Constantia Oswego 
Copake Columbia 
Corinth Saratoga 
Corneal! Orange 
Cortland WesteLester 
Cortlandville Cortland 
Coventry Chenango 
Covert Seneca 
Covington Wyoming 
Coxsackie Greene 
Crawford Orange 
Croghan Lewis 
a ra Fesex 
Suba Al a 
Danby Tomphine 
Daneville Steuben 
Danube Herkimer 
Darien Genesee 
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‘Towns. Counties. 
Daveaport Dela sare 
Pray Saratoga 
Payton Cattaraugus 
Decatur Otsego 
Deerfiel:l Oneida 
Deerpark Orange 
Delhi 77 Delaware 
Denmark Lewis 
De Kalb St Lawrence 
De Peyster =t Lawrence 
De Ruyter Madixon 
De Witt Onondago 
Diana Lewis 
Dickinson Franklin 
Dix Chemang 
Dover Dutchess 
Dresden Washington 
Dryden Tompkins 
Duane Franklin 
Duanesburgh Schenectady 
Durbam Greeve 
Kagle Allegany 


East Bloomfield Outario 





Towns. 
Hamilton 
Hammond 
Hampden 
Hampton 
Hamtonbargh 
Hancock 
Hannibal 
Hanover 
Harmony 
Iarperstield 
Harrietstown 
Harrison 
Harrisburgh 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hartwick 
Hastings 
Ilaverstraw 
Hebron 
Hector 
Hempstead 172 
Hene «rson 
Henrietta 





Pastche-ter Westchester Herkimer 90 
Easthampton Suffolk Hermon 
Faston Washington Hillsdale 
Eaton Madison Hiosdale 
Eden rie Holiand 
Edioborgh Saratoga tomer 1410 
Edmeston Otsego Hope 
K.dwards S« Lawrence Hopewell 
Biba Cienesec Hopkinton 
Blbri ige Onondaga Horicon 
Elizabethtown 126 Exxex Horaby 
Ellenburgh Clinten Hornellsville 
Filery Chautauque Hosic« 
Hicott Chautaug HW field 
Ellicottville 292 Cattarangus Howard 


Eliingtoa Chauatanyue 
Ellisbargh Jefferson 
Elmira 193 Chemung 
Eofield ‘Tompkius 
Ephratab Falwa 

Erin Tioga 
Erwin Steuben 
Esopus Ulster 
Hesex Fissex 
Evans Eric 

Exeter Otsego 
Fabias Onondaga 
Fairfield Horkiner 
Pall<burgh Sullivan 
Farmersville Cattaraugus 
Farmington Ontario 
Fayette Seneca 
Fenner Madison 
Fishkill Dutchess 
Flatbush 156 Kings 
Flatlands Kings 
Fleming Cayuga 
Florence Oneida 
Florida Montgomery 
Floyd Oneida 
Porrestbargh = Sullivan 
Flashing Queens 
Port Ann Washington 


Fort Covingtoa Frankiin 


Fort Edward 


Washington 


Powler St Lawrence 
Frankfort Herkimer - 
Pranklia Franklia 
Franklin Delaware 
Prankhoville Cattarauyus 
Freedom Cattaraugus 
Freetown © ertland 
French Creek Chaiutauque 
Friendship Allegany 
Faltoa Schoharie 
Gaines Ovleans 
Gainesville W yominz 
“jalen ayne 
‘iallatia Columbia 
‘ialway Saratoga 
Gates Monroe 
(ienexce Allegany 
Geneseo 223 = Laving=ton 
Jena Caynga 
Georgetown Madison 
German Chenange 


German Flatts Herkimer 





Jermantown 


Columbia 


‘ierry Chastauque 
Ghent Columbia 
Gilman Hamilton 
Glen Montgomery 
Gleavi'le Schen -ciady 
Gorham Ontario 
Goshen 103 Orange 
Gouverneur St Lawrence 
Grafton Renssclaer 
Granby Oxwego 
Granger Allegany 
Granville Washington 
firavesend Kings 
Great Valley Cattaraugus 
Greece M mroe 
Greene Chenango 
Greenburgh Westchester 
Greenbash Rensselaer 
Greenfield Saratoga 
Greenport Columbia 
Geeeuville Greene 
Greenwich Washington 
Greenwood Steuben 
Greiz Lewis 
Groton Tompkins 
Grove Allegany 
Groveland Livingston 
Guilderland Albany 
Guilford Chenango 
Hadley Saratoga 
Hayne Warren 
datfinoon Saratoga 
tambargh Erie 





Counties. 
Madisoa 
Si Lawrence 
Delaware 
Washingten 
Orange 
Delaware 
Oswego 
Chautaaqne 
Chautauque 
Delaware 
Franklin 
Westchester 
Lewis 
Washington 
Niagara 
Otsego 
Oswego 
Rockland 
Washington 
Towpkins 
Queens 
Jederson 
Monroe 
Herkimer 
St Lawrence 
Columbia 
Cattaraugas 
Erie 
Cortland 
Hamilton 
Ontario 
S: Lawrence 
Warren 
Steuben 
Steuben 
Ren-selaer 
Jefferson 
Steuben 


Hadson City 20 Columbia 


Hamphrey 
Hume 
Nunter 
Hantington 
Hurley 
Huron 

Hyde Park 
Independence 
Tra 


Irondequoit 
Islip 

lialy 

Ithaca 162 
Jackson 
Jamaica 
Jasper 
Java 

Jav 
Jefferson 
Jerasavem 
Johosbargh 
Jobnstown 45 
Junias 


Keene 
Kendal) 
Kent 
Kinderhook 
Kingsbury 
Kinston 58 
Kirkland 
Knox 
Kortright 
La Fayette 
La Grange 
Lake Pleasant 
Lancaster 
Lansing 
Lansingburgh 
Taurens 
Lawrence 
Leanon 
Ledyard 
lee 
leicester 
Lenox 
Leon 
Le Ray 
Le Roy 
wis 
lewisboro’ 
Lewiston 
Lexingtoa 
Leyeen 
Liberty 
Lima 
Linklaen 
Lindley 
Lisbon 
laste 
Lote hfeld 
Lattic Falls 
Little Valley 
Livingston 
Lavonia 
Locke 
Lockport 277 
Loli 
Long. Lake 
Lorraine 
Louisville 
Lowville 
Leunberland 
Luzerne 
luyms 
Lyous I8t 
l, nion 
ly -auder 
Macedon 
Macdonough 
Machias 
Maslison 
Madrid 
Matene 212 
Matta 
Mamakating 


Cattaraugus 
Allegany 
Greene 
Safolk 
Ulster 
Wayne 
Dutchess 
Allegany 
Cayuga 
Monrve 
Saffvlk 
Yates 
Tompkins 
Washington 
Queens 
Steaben 
Wyomimg 
Kiwsex 
Schoharie 
Yates 
Warren 
Fulton 
Seneca 
Essec 
Orieans 
Putnam 
Columbia 
Washington 
Ulster 
Oneida 
Albany 
Delaware 
Onondaga 
Datchess 
Hamilton 
iirie 
Tompkins 
Kensselaer 
Ots: 
St.Lawrence 
Madison 
Cayuga 
Oneida 
Livingston 
Madison 
Cattaraugue 
Jef-r-on 
Genesce 
Ba-ex 
Weetchester 
Niagara 
Greene 
Lewis 
Saihvan 
Livingston 
Chenango 
Steuben 
St Lawrence 
Broome 
Herkimer 
Herkimer 
Cattaraugus 
Columbia 
Lavingston 
Cayuga 
Niagara 
Seneca 
Hamilton 
Je Terson 
St Lawrence 
Lewis 
Sullivan 
Warren 
Jeff:rson 
Wayne 
Cattarangus 
Onondaga 
Wayxe 
Chenango 
Catiaraugus 
Mani on 
St. Lawrence 
Franklin 
Saratoga 
Sullivan 


Towns Counties. 
Mamaroneck Westchester 
Manchester Ontario 
Manbeim Herkimer 
Mansfield Cattarangus 
Manlius Onondaga 
Maratbon Corti 
Marbletown Ulster 
Marcellus Onondaga 
Marcy Oneida 
Marion Wayne 
Marixboroagh Ulster 
Marshall Oveirta 
Martinsburgh 129 Lewis 
Maryland Otsevo 
Masonville Delaware 
Massena =t.Lawrence 
Mayfield Futtoo 
Mendon Monroe 
Mentz Cayuga 
Meredith Delaware 
Mexico Oswego 
Middleburgh Schonarie 
Muddlebary Wyoming 
Middlefield Otsego 
Mirkilesex Yates 
Middletown Delaware 
Milen Datchess 
Milford Otsego 
Mito Yates 
Milton Saratoga 
Mina Chaatauque 
Minden Montgomery 
Minerva Fexex 
Minixink 
Mohawk Montgomery 
Mooers Clinton 
Moira Franklin 
Montgomery Orange 
Monroe Orange 
Moravia Cayuga 
Moreau Saratoga 
Morehouse Hamilton 
Moriah Hiesex 
Morristowa St. Lawrence 
Mount Hope Orange 
Mount Morris Livingston 
Mt. Pleasant Westchester 
Murray Orleans 
Nanticoke Broome 
Naples Ontario 
Napoli Cattarangus 
Naxsau Rensselaer 
Nelson Madison 
Nevixink Su'livan 
New Albion Cattaraugus 
Newark Tiga 
New Baltimore Greene 
New Kerlin Chenango 
Newburgh 95 Orange 
Newcastle Westchester 
Newcomb Eaxex 
Newfane Niagara 
Newfiekl Tompkins 
New Hartford Oneida 
New Itaven Oxwego 
New Hudson Allegany 
New Lebanon Columbia 
New Lisbon Otxego 
New Patz Ulster 
Newport Herkimer 
New Rochetle Westchester 
Newstead Erie 
New Scotland Albany 
Newtown — 
New Utrecht ings 
New Windsor, Orange 
New York C. 149 New York 
Niagara Niagara 
Nichols Tiga 
Niles Cayuga 
Noiskayr aa Schenectady 
Norfuli St Lawrence 
North Castle Westchester 
Northfield Richmond 
Northampton Fulton 
Northeast Dutchess 


North Hempstead Queens 
North Salem Westchester 
Northumberland Saratoga 








Norway Herkimer 
Norwich 110 Chenango 
Nanda Allegany 
Ozden Monree 
Ohio Herkimer 
(Kean Catiaaugus 
Olive Uister 
Oneonta Otsego 

oO 4 g oO A 4 
Outario Wavue 
Oppenbeim Fulton 
Ovange Steuben 
Orangetewn  Reckland 
Orangeville Wyoming 
Orleans eferson 
Orweli Oxwego 
Os-ian Allegany 
Oxwegatche 212 St. Lawrence 
Oswego 168 Ox«wego 
Otego Otsego 
Otisco (Onondaga 
Otsego Otsego 
Otselic Chenango 
Otto Jaltaraugas 
Ovid 171 Seneca 
Owasco Cayuga 
Owego 167 Tioga 
Oxford 118 Chenango 
Oyster Bay Queens 
Painted Post S:euben 
Palatine Momgomery 
Palb-rmo Oswego 
Palmyra Wayne 
Pamelia Jeff rxon 
Paris Oneida 





Towns. Counties. 
Parivh Oxnwego 
Paristwille St Lawrence 
Parma Monroe 
Patterson Putnam 
Pavillion Genexee 
Pawlings Dutchess 
Pelham Wentchester 
Pembroke Genesee 
Pendleton Niagara 
Penfield Monroe 
Perrinton Monroe 
Perry Wyoming 
Perrysburgh  Coettarangus 
Persia Cattaraugus 
Perth Fulton 
Peru Clinton 
Petersburgh  Uensselaer 
Pharsalia Chenango 
Phelps Ontario 
Philadelphia Jefferson 
Philip-town Putvam 
Vierpoot St. Lawrence 
Pike Allegany 
Vinckney Lewis 
Pine Plains Datchers 
Pitcairn St. Law rence 
Pitcher Chenango 
Pittsfield 
Pittsford Monroe 
Pittstown Rensselaer 
Plainfield Otsego 
Ptattekill Ulster 
Plattsburgh 162 Clinton 
Pleasant Valley Dutchess 
Plymouth Chenango 

| Poland Chautauque 
Pomfret Chautauque 
Pompey a 
Portage Allegany 
Porter Niagara 
Portland Chautauque 
Portviile Cattaraugus 
Potsdam mt Lawrence 
Pours Y utes 
Poughkeepsie 75 Dutchers 
Poundridge Wenichester 
Prattsbu:igh Steubea 
Prattsville 3 
Cortland 
Preston Chenango 
Princetown Schenectady 
Providence Saratoga 
Pulteney Steuben 
Patnam Washington 
Queensbury Warren 
Quincy Putnam 
Ramapo Rockland 
Randolph Catt raugus 
Reading BSteubeu 
Redfield Oswego 
Redhvok Dutchess 
Remsen Oneida 
Rensselacrville Albany 
Rhinebeck Dutchess 
Richfield Otxego 
Richford “tioga 
Richiand ‘53 Oswego 
Richmond Ontario 
Ridgeway Orleans 
Riga Monroe 
Ripley Chautauque 
Riverhead 231 Suolk 
Rochester City 217 Monroe 
Rochester Ulster 
Rockland Sullivan 
Rodman Jefferson 
Rome 107 On ida 
— we 
oot ont er: 
Rose Wale 4 
Rossie St. Lawrence 
Rotterdam Schenectady 
Roxb ry Delaware 
Royalton Niagara 
Rush Monroe 
Rushford Allegany 
Russel! S:.Lawrence 
Rus ir Herkimer 
Rutland Jefferson 
ye Westchester 
Salem 46 Washington 
Salina Onondaga 
Salixbury Herkimer 
Sand Lake Rensselaer 
Samly Creek wego 
Sanford Broome 
Sangersficld Oneida 
renee Clinton 
aratoga Saratoga 
S.uratoga Springs cole, 
Sirdma Erie 
Sangerties Ul-ter 
Savannah Wayne 
Senghticoke Rensselaer 
Scarsdate Westchester 
Schenectady C. 15 Schen'dy 
Schodack Rensselaer 
a 3200 Schoharie 
hroeppel Os 
Schroon Ser’ 
Schuyler Herkimer 
Scio Allegany 
Scipio Cayuga 
Scou Cortland 
Scriba O-wego 
Sompronius Cayuga 
S wca Ontario 
Senecu Falls Ontario 
Senmt Cayuga 
Seward Schoharie 
Shandaken Ulster 
Sharon Schoharie 
Shawangunk Ulster 
Shelby Orleans 





Towns. 
Sheldon 
Shelter Island 
Sherburne 
Sheridan 
Sherman 
Ridney 
Skeneateles 
Smithfield 
Suithvowna 
Smut, ville 
Smyrna 
Soaus 
Solon 
Somers 
Somerset 
Southampton 
South Bristol 
Southeast 
Southfield 
Southold 
Southport 
Spafford 
Sparta 
Spencer 
Springfield 
Springport 
Springwater 
St. Johnsville 
Stafford 
Stamiord 
Stanford 
Starkey 
Starks 
terling 
Steuben 
Stephen'own 
Stillwater 
Stockbridge 
Stockholm 
Stock pert 
Stockton 
Stretford 
Stuyvesant 
Sullivan 
Summer Hill 

mm t 
Sweden 
Taghkanick 
‘Therexa 
‘Thompson 
Ticonderoga 
Tio 
‘Tony kins 
Tonawanda 
Trenton 
‘Triangle 
Troupsbargh 
Troy City 6 
Traxton 


Utica City 96 
Van Baren 
Varick 
Venice 

\ ernon 


Suffolk 
Ontario 
Putnam 
Richmond 
Suffolk 
Chemung 
Onondaga 
Livingston 
Tioga 


Cayuga 
Livingston 
Montgomery 
Genesee 


Delaware 
Dutchess 
Yates 
Herkimer 
Cova a 
Kensselacr 
Saratoga 
Madison 

St Lawrence 
Columbia 
Chautauque 


Ca 
Oneisa 





Towns. Counties 
Verona Oneida 
Vestal | roome 
Veteran Chemung 
Vicwr Cnteria 
Victory Cay 

ienna i 
Villenova Chautauque 
be »rtiand 

olpey Oswego 
Wales Erie 
Walkill Orange 
Walton Delaware 

alworth Wa 

arren Herkimer 
Warrensburgh Warren 
Warraw Wyoming 


Watertown 160 Jefferson 
Waterviiet Albany 
W atson Lewis 
W arwarsing Ulster 

s 


Webster 
Weils 


Monroe 

Wee Almond nae 
est Allegan 
West Bloom ee, 


Westerlo Albany 
estern 

Westfield Chau ue 

Wertfield Ric 

Westford Oteego 

West Grove Allegany 

Wert Mommee® Crew. go 


Westmoreland One 


Wertport Essex 
West Turin =Lewis 
Westerville ear = 
om 

W rwotnen Naser 
Wheatland Monroe 
Wiceler Sreuben 
ww — be 

hiteball ashing 
White Plains Westchessr 
Whitestoun Oneida 
Willet Cortland 


W iliiamsbe: Ki 
Wiese. Wayne 
Williamstowa Oswego 


Willsborough Enrex 
Wilmurt Herkimer 
ihmi Essex 
Wilna Jetferson 
Wilson Niagara 
Witton 
Windham Greene 
Winfield Herkimer 
Windsor Broome 
Wirt Allegany 
Wolcott Woyne 
Woodbull Steuben 
W vodstock Ulster 
oreester Onsego 
Yates os 
Y oukers Wenstchester 
Oo 
£ re Jaltaraugas 
Yorktown Westchester 





Mary Howitt has beautifnlly described the contrast 
between the rich and the poor at this season of the 


year. 


**In rich men’s halls the fire is piled, 

And farry robes keep out the weather ; 

In poor men’s huts the fire is low, 

Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And old and young are cold together. 


Oh, poverty is disconsolate! 

Its pains are many, its foes are strong, 
The rich man, in his jovial cheer, 
Wishes ’twas winter all the year ; 

The poor man, ’mid his wants profound, 
With all his children round, 

Praye God that winter be not long.”’ 





The New Orleans Picayune says, “the Down Eas- 
ters will put a supercargo on a bunch of shingles the 
next thing, and secd him to foreign ‘ports to dispose 


of it. 


To which the New Bedford Bulletin retorts.— 
‘Well, what have you Southerners to say about it, 
who build a card house, put atin kittle in it, call ita 
steamboat, and then advertise to take “freight and 


passengers to the far West.” 


A wire rope, 5300 yards in length, and weighing 
twelve tons, has been manufactured at Newcastle-up. 
on-Tyne, for the inclined plane on the Leige and An. 
twerp railway, 
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NEW YORK STATE MECHANIv. 











KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 





MECHANICS. 

Why does the pendulum move faster in propor- 
tion a: its journey is longer? 

Because, in proportion as the arc described is 
more extended, the steeper are iis beginning and 
ending ; and the more rapidly, therefore, the pen- 
dulum falls down at first, sweeps along the inter- 
mediate space, and stops at last.—_4rnolt. 

Why is it extremely difficult to ascertain the ex- 
act length of the pendulum? 

Because the various expansions of metals, re- 
specting which no two pyrometers agree; the 
changeable nature of the atmosphere; the uncer- 
tainty as to the true level of the sea; the extreme 
difficulty of measuring accurately the distance be- 
tween the point of suspension and the centre of os- 
cillation, and even of finding that centre ; also the 
variety of terrestial attraction, from which cause 
the motions of the pendulum are also liable to va- 
riation, even in the same latitude. In pursuing 
his researches, Capt. Kater discovered that the 
motions of the pendulum are effected by the na- 
ture of the strata over which it vibrates. 


Why does the force of gravity determine how 
long the pendulum shall be in falling to the bottom 
of its arc, and how long in rising? 

Because the ball of the pendulum may be con- 
sidered as a_ body descending by its weight ona 
slope; a change in the force of gravity, therefore, 
would at once alter the rates of all the clocks on 
earth.— Arnott. 


Why is the regulator of a watch merely a pin 
which bears against the balance-spring ? 

Because it slides backwards and forwards, so 
as to shorten or lengthen the part of the spring left 
free to ben, thus changing the degree of its stiff- 
ness; and, as the motion of the pendulum has re- 
lation to the force of gravity, so has the motion of 
the balance-wheel to the stiffness of the balance- 
spring. 


Why do persons walking arm-in-arm, shake [ 


each other unless their steps correspond? 

Because the centre of gravity in each body 
cones alternately over the right and over the left 
oot. 

Why are certain metals malleable, or reducible 
into thin plates or leaves by hammering ? 

Because their atoms cohere equally in whatever 
relative situation they happen to be, and therefore 
yield to force, and shift about among each other, 
almost like the atoms of fluid, without fracture or 
change of property. 

Gold is remarkably malleable, for it may be 
reduced to leaves of the thinness of 282,000 to the 
inch. For gold-beaters the metal is first formed 
into rods, these are afterwards rolled or flattened 
into ribands, the riband is cut into portions, which 
are extended by es to great breadth and 
thinness, and which again being divided into por 
tions, are hammered and extended to the thinness 
described. 

Why are the steel chisels and tools used for cut- 
ting metals so frequently broken? 

Because, requiring to be exceedingly hard, they 
proportionally lose, in extent of their elasticity. 
Cast iron, which is much harder than malleable 
or wrought iron, is very brittle, while soft iron and 
steel are the toughest things in nature.—4rncit. 

Why does a smith, by hammering a piece of 
bar-iron, render it red hot ? 

Because he thereby compresses the metal. 
When air is violently compressed, it becomes so 
hot as to ignite cotton and other substances An 
ingenious instrument for producing light for do- 
mestic uses has been constructed, consisting of a 
small cistern, in which a solid piston moves air- 
tight: a little tinder, or dry sponge, is attached to 
the bottom of the piston, which is then violently 
forced into the cylinder: the air between the bot- 
tom of the cylinder and the piston becomes in- 


pear A compressed, and evolves so much heat as 
the tinder.— Lardner. 


to lig 








Why is the iron rim of coach wheels heated befure 
pulling on? 

Because the expansion of the metal occasioned 
by the heat, facilitates the operation of putting on 
the iron, while the contraction which follows, 
brings the joints of the wooden part together, and 
thus, binding the whole, gives great strength to 
the wheel. 

Why does a bottle of fresh water corked and let 
down 30 or 40 feet into the sea, come up with the 
water sallish, although the cork be still in its 
place ? | 

Because the cork when far down, is so squeez- 
ed, as to allow the water to pass in or out by its | 
sides, but on rising, it resumes its former size. 

Why do bubbles rise on a cup of tea when a 
lump of sugar is dropped into it? 

Because the sugar is porous, and the air which 
filled its pores then escapes to the surface of the 
tea, and the liquid takes its place. 

Why are stalactites formed in the interior of 
caverns ? 

Because water percolates through their porous 
sides and roofs, and being impregnated with cal-| 
careous ani other earths, assumes pendant forms. 

Why is there a hole in the top grinding stone of | 
a corn mill? 

Because through this opening the grain is ad- 
mitted and kept turning round between the stones | 
and is always tending and travelling outwards, | 
until it escapes as flour from the circumference. 

Why does a horse in a circus lean to the cen- 
tre? 

Because, when the horse moves round with the 
performer standing on the saddle, both the horse 
and the rider incline continually towards the cen- 
tre of the ring, and the inclination increases in 
proportion to the velocity of the motion: by this 
inclination their weights counteract the effect of 
the centrifugal force. 

Why does water remain in a vessel which is pla- 
ced in a sling and made to describe a circle? 

Because the water, by its inertia of straightness, 
or centrifugal (or centre flying) force, tends more 








away from the centre of motion towards the bot- | 
tom of the vessel, than towards the earth by grav- | 


ity. 

Why does a spinning top stand? 

Because, while the top is directly upright, its 
point, being directly under ils centre, supports it 
steadily, and although turning so rapidly, has no 
tendency to move from its place; but if the top 
incline at all, the side of the peg, instead of the 
very point, comes in contact with the floor, and 
the peg then becomes a little wheel or roller, ad- 
vancing quickly, and with its toughest edge, do- 
scribing a curve sumewhat as a skater does, until 
it becomes directly under the body of the top as 
before. Itthus appears that the very fact of the 
top inclining, causes the point to shift its place, 
and so that it cannot rest until it come again di- 
rectly under the centre of the top.— 4rnott. 


Why is a rocking-stone so called? 

Because it consists of an immense mass, loos- 
ened in some convulsion of nature, and with a 
slightly rounded base resting on a flat surface of 
rock below, which is so nearly balanced, that one 
individual can move orrock it. This arisés from 
the rounded body being disturbed from its middle 
position, and its centre of gravity sceking to re- 
turn. 

Of these rocks, called Loggan or Laggan stones, 
there are several among the picturesque barriers 
of the British coast. 

Dr. S. Hibbert has very recently described a 
natural rocking stone of granite, near th: village 
of Loubeyrat, in the province of Auvergne, France, 
which appears to have been an object of religious 
worship, for, on the top of it were two figures, a 
cross and a pedestal. Under the figures the word 
ope is traceable, and other letters which proba- 

ly alluded to the number of days of pardon which 
the cross gave to the venerator. The natural phe- 
nomenon of the rocking-stone probably became 
an object of superstitious veneration to its neigh- 
bourhood, and the figures and cross were the ado- 


———— 


ting tributes of the natives. Dr. Hibbert, howey- 
er, thinks that the particular use to wlich rocking 
stones were applied will ever remain in obscurity; 
‘as they are products of every country where loose 
detached rocks of a particular structure have been 
submitted to the operation of atmospheric agents, 
it is to be expected that the fables assigned to their 
origin would be regulated by the peculiar mythol- 
ogy of the people among whom they have become 
the object of notice and wonder.”’ 

Why have all shot manufactories lofiy lowers? 

Because, in the manulacturing of shot, the li- 
quid metal is allowed to fail like rain from a great 
elevation, as through these towers, and the cohe- 
sive princple gives rotundity to grains of shot. Ip 
its descent, the drops become globular, and be- 
fore they reach the end of their fall, they are har- 
dened by cooling, so they retain their shape. 

Why does a porter lean furwad when carrying 
a load? 

Because his position must be regulated by the 
centre of gravity of his body and the load takea 
together. If he bore the load on his back, the line 
of direction would pass beyond his heels, and he 
would fall backwards. ‘To bring the centre of 
gravity over his feet he accordingly leans forward. 
ifa nurse carry a child in her arms, she leans 
back for a like reason. 





HiGHLANnpd GRani tre QuARR Y.—This quar- 
|ry is principally owned by Messrs. Howard and 
| Holdam. It is located one fourth of a mile from 
| the Hudson river, and half a mile east of Blunt’s 
| quarry near Break-neck-point, and about two miles 
|from Cold Spring. It is elevated about 400 feet 
| above the Hudson, in full view of the river. 
The stone is of excellent quality, and splits ea- 
sily into large blocks. It is composed principally 
| of feldspar, with a little hornblende, and is indis- 
| tinetly stratified, or at least, itis in thick, heavy 
| beds, with parallel seams, six to twelve feet apart, 
jand which are slightly inclined to the horizon. 
The quarry is inexhaustible, and ought to be very 
| valuable, This quarry is on part of the bed of 
| granite rock described under Blant’s quarry. 

The stone is now hauled to the landing, about 
one fourth o! a mile, at an expense-of 3 cents per 
cubit foot, or 42 cents per ton; much of it is sent 
to Sing Sing for the culverts and aqueduct bridg- 
es, and the freight to that place is 4 cents per foot, 
or 56 cents perton. Itis delivered at Sing-Sing 
in blocks of ten cubit feet and over, at 35 cents 
per cubit foot, or $5.90 per ton. 

The dressing of this stone for the arches, is done 
at 145 cents per superficial foot, and about 2) su- 
perficial feet are dressed to the cubit foot, which 
makes the stone dressed ready for the arches cost 
| 70 cents per cubit foot, or $9.974 per ton. 
| This quarry is capable of being worked at least 
| 70 yards in depth over an area of several acres, 
and allowing a profit of $1 per cubit yard, which 
is a low estimate, and 4,840 square yards to the 
acre, 50 yards in depth, oughi, in the course of 
working, to give a profit o! $242,000 to the acre. 

It is estimated that several millions of dollars 
are annually paid out of the city of New York and 
the towns-on the Hudson River, for building stone 
brought from beyond the limits of the state, while 
we have within our own boundaries, and near the 
markets, inexhaustible supplies of equally good 
quality, which can be quarried, shipped and haul- 
ed at less expense than the stone we now import 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The granites of the Hudson river 
must, then, soon be wrought and sent to market, 
and the quarries will become very valuable. 

Since the above report by Prof. Mather, more 
than $209,000 worth of stone have been quarried, 
and wrought for the high bridge across the Harlem 
river for the Croton aqueduct, and for the fortifica- 
tion at Vera Cruz, Mexico, from said Highland 
granite quarry.— Albany Argus. 





Errror is the cause of man’s misery, the corrupt 
principle that has produced evil in the world; ’tis 
this which begets and cherishes in our souls all 
the evils that afflict us. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 28, 1843. 


—_—_—— 


DEPOSITORY OF THE ARTS. 











The Mechanics’ Association are moving in the 
formation of a depository for the keeping and exhi- 
bition of specimens of mechanical ingenuity, im- 
provement in the arts, and models of new. inven- 
tions, books, drawings, illustrations, & , of me- 
chanics, to form a nucleus around which to gather 
permanently a complete history of mechanism for 
ages to come. 

We have not room to go into particulars this 
week, but shall recur to it hereafter. The propo- 
silion will be found to embrace considerations 
worthy of mechanics, and of speedy action and 
complete success. 


THE ONLY WAY TO Do IT. 








“The only way to do what?” asks the reader— 
to show the only way to accomplish what the me- 
chanics of our state have been wishing to, for the 
last ten years—this is the subject of our article. 
It is perfectly well known to all our readers, that 
certain ‘‘ spasmodic efforts,” as they have been 
sneeringly called, have been made from time to 
time, during a number of years past, to effect an 
alteration in our prison system, whereby to do 
away with ils injurious effects upon the mechanical 
portions of our community. It is equally well 
known that thus far they have signally failed. It 
is true, conventions have been held, and resolu- 
tions adopted, and measures recommended, and a 
great noise made, but with what effect? None ! 
And what, it may be asked, is the cause of this 
utter barrenness of these ‘‘ spasmodic efforts ?” 
The lack of that efficient motive-power which not 
only makes ‘‘the mare go,’’ but which we are 
pretty well satisfied Las a marvelously quickening 
iufluence in every movement of the present day, 
whatever its object. This is the secret of the non- 
success of all these movements. It is folly to at- 
tempt to bide so palj able a fact, and it is equally 
foolish to expect, that praying to Jupiter (or our 
legislature) will get the cart out of the mire. 
When this paper was established it was supposed, 
and correctly enough, that it would have no litile 
influence in this matter, and that it would “ labor”’ 
for the interests of the mechanics in regard to i — 
and our readers will bear witness that it has done 
so—but on the other hand it was supposed that the 
mechanics would work themselves, and not sit 
quietly down in slumberous inactivity. This is 
not boy’s play—a game got up for amusement, 
but a palpable reality, and the mechanics of our 
state are suffering themselves to be loaded more 
heavily every year, and without an adequate effort 
to throw off the burthen. The lapse of time only 
increases the load, instead of lightening it. This 
must be apparent to all, and the question very na- 
turally arises, what is to be done, and how is it to 
be done ? We want, in the first place, concert 
and unanimity of action; and in the second place, 


money—start not, reader—money is needed. Good 
words dnd good wishes are plentiful enough, but 
a man may better live on charity soup—one turnip 
to four pailfuls of water—than on the Llessings of 
an opea mouth accompanied by a close hand. In 
the days of miracles, it might do to say, ‘‘ silver 
and gold have I none,’’ if the declaration were 
followed by a supernatural energy of healing; but 
in our non-miraculous times, silver and gold, as 
well as a man’s voice and vote, is needed, to ac- 
complish any good object. It may be hard enough 
to put one’s hand in one’s pocket—pockets are 
very sensitive—but it is better to do this, than 
lave the main supplies of that pocket cut off, by 
evils which coukl be remedied by a little generos- 
ity and exertion. In order to accomplish what is 
desired, some one who is both able and willing to 
labor for the mechanics of the state in this and 
other ways, should be pitched upon here, in the 
capitol of the state, and his efforts should be back- 
ed by the efforts of the mechanics, and for his time 
and services he should recvive a proper compensa- 
tion. 

We are aware this is coming right to the point, 
but we are convinced this is the only true course 
to be pursued. There are enough mechanics and 
manufacturers in this stale, who could very well 
afford to put in their mite, in sums ranging from 
one shilling to ten dollars, and who would by do- 
ing so be benefitted ten fold. Let a good and 
faithful person, and a talented one withal, be sus- 
tained in estab:ishing associations, gathering toge- 
ther information, with an eye open to the prison 
question—only let him be sustained as our tempe- 
rance agents are sustained, and our word for it, 
something will be done, and not otherwise. 

Now then, mechanics of New York, what say 
you to the preposition? Will you be content to 
suffer when there is no need of it? Let our asso- 
ciations—let our friends in all parts of the state 
speak out, and let us know their opinions on this 
point. But little exertion is necessary, and shall 
our efforts, all our means of accomplishing good, 
be rendered powerless for want of it? We trust 
not; and if our friends do feel in this matter, in 
the name of Heaven let them shake off their inac- 
livity and fo work! There is a great work to be 
done, and it is high time that we all—in which 
word you, reader, you yourself are included—all 
of us should gird up our loinsand at it! There is 
no time to be lost, and if those who feel an interest 
in this matter will step forward and say they will 
do their share, and act upon their promise, when 
the step is made, it needs no gift of prophecy to 
foretell that the next year will produce more good 
fruit than the last ten years. Manufacturers, me- 
chanics, let us hear from you, one and all! 





THE VILLAGE OF COHOES. 





The incidents and facts gleaned from a recent 
flying trip to the village and falls of Cohoes will 
furnish the materials for the following article. To 
speak geographically, and to lay out our ground 
mathematically—like tourists in general—the vil- 
lage of Cohoes is situated about nine miles above 
this city, on the southern bank of the Mohawk, 
one and a ''f miles from its junction with the 
Hudson. {t numbered, according to the census 
of 1840, about 1500 inhabitants, mostly engaged 
in manufactures and the mechanic arts. Perhaps 
there is no place in the world better fitted by na- 





ture for becoming a large manufacturing town. 


Situated but a short distance below the oft describ- 
ed falls of the Cohves, the sipply of water never 
lails, and such is the elevation that high water can 
never affect or interrupt the manufactories. Add- 
ed to this, its close proximity to the head of river 
navigation, with the great Erie canal passing its 
centre, its facilities for transportation are unequal 

ed. But owing to the rather unenterprising dispo- 
sition of some of the proprietors of the vicinity, al- 
though rapidly advancing, it has not prospered to 
that extent which, all its advantages considered, it 
would naturally be supposed. But still it is far 
from being an unimportant manufacturing place, 
as the following statistics will show. 

The largest manufactory is the Harmony Cotton 
Mill, erected by an incorporated company. Itis 
a beautiful, well arranged building, with several 
large boarding estabtishments attached. The 
Harmony Company employ in and about their es- 
tablishment about 300 persons. The number of 
spindles in constant operation is 5,600, (the mill 
will contain 7,000 with ease ); the numberof looms, 
141. 

The annual consumption of cotton is 

about 200,000 Ibs., at an average 


cost of 10 cts. $20,000 
Consumption of oil, 1,500 
Coal, . ‘ . ‘ 500 
Labor of operatives, 28,400 
Incidental expenses, 5,000 
Total, . - $55,400 


Annual amount cf goods manufactured is about 
900,000 yards, one fifth of which in sheetings, the 
residue printed cloths. 

The next is the hosiery manufactory of Egberts 
& Bailey. An extract from a communication 
from Mr. Egberts will serve better than any of our 
remarks to give our readers an adequate idea of 
the establishment. The knitting operation, always 
a mystery to us, is here performed by machinery, 
and with such rapidity that our very grandames 
would start from their graves at the recital. Says 
Mr. E.: 

‘* We commenced the manufacture of hosiery 
goods in 1839, having been engaged in construct- 
ing and experimenting for seven years previous. 
Our machinery is entirely of a new character, very 
different from what is used in Europe, and one 
hand will turn out as much work as eight would 
on the European plan of knitting. We use about 
40,000 pounds of wool annually, and manufacture 
about $30,000 value of goods from the same. 
Such goods as we make have been generally im- 
ported, and if the present tariff of duties should be 
continued for a few years, all of this description 
of goods would be made here, sufficient in quanti- 
ty, a better fabric, and at lower prices.” 

Eighty persons are employed in this establish- 
ment, and, with their families, derive their support 
from it. There are 8 machiwes, manufacturing 
about 700 pairs of drawers, &c., per week.* 





* The following from Mr. Dgberts we would commend to our 
readers—“ You may indulge, in your own mind, the natoral be- 
hefits arising from an encouragement of this one small and unre- 
game portion of oe yy eee of our country. We now im- 
port about two million ars worth of hesiery; permit the 
sent rates of duty, which is 30 per cent., to continue for five yam, 
aod I fee! confident in asserting that importations of the coarser 
and middling quatities of hosiery goods will coase. Let the rich 
buy the finer and pay the revenue, let the luxurious and spend- 
thrift pay our taxes. re are no doubt many manufactares, ap- 
— oe tenteans and scarcely known, thet, 
hailed with 
riff. To be sure, as ee have wot been faverant ’ 
can we, until the surplus of European goods which under 
the low, or no tariff, our country was inundated, are consumed. 





Prospectively we are encouraged, think, with some slight 
amendments, our tariff law will work for good, in due time. 
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Besides these there is a flouring mill, belonging 
to Judge Granger, manufacturing about 100 bbls. 
of flour daily; Simmons’ celebrated axe factory, 
employing usually 150 hands; Tremaine’s and 
Burton’s sawing and veneering mill; Silliman 
do. do.; 2 machine shops ; | paint manufactory, 
belonging to Clute & Seabury; apart from other 
smaller establishments of various kinds. 

These manufactories are all well arranged, and 
for order and neatness, the weaving room of the 
Harmony mill is unexceeded by any we have ever 
seen, the Lowell mills not excepted. But here 
we must protest against the employment of chil- 
dren of such tender years as some of those we saw 
engaged in this establishment. It is wrong, whol- 
ly and unequivocally, and we trust that it will be 
discontinued altogether. 

We had intended to speak more fully on some 





= = =—=— 
the purest of iron, which will receive the zreates 
portion of carbon, And the reason why the No.3 
did not so readily melt in the air furnace, is becays. 
it had lost its earthy matter and flux. A tinmay 
Inspectors oF Prisons.—A change in these offi. | ™ight as well solder without rosin, Now, although 
cers will undoubtedly take place very soon. Without| No. 3 bas the most carbon, still, when it is throw, 
saying one word in regard to the system of party tac. | into the forge fire anJ receives the direct blast Of the 
tics which induces us to anticipate such results, as| bellows, the oxygen of the atmosphere readily throys 
often as power changes hands, we must be allowed | off the carbon, and it becomes malleable at once, 
to express a hope that in the new appointments the B. 
mechanics will be allowed at least two of the num. | een 
ber. The abuses in our prisons and the evasion of | NOTICE.—Mr. E.G. Squier’s Lecture on the 
law which has been practiced there, renders this a| condition and true interests of the Laboring Class. 
mere matter of justice to the mechanics, who above | es, will be issued from this office next w eek, in 
any class of men are most injured, and therefore} such a form as to be sent by mail at periodicg| 
most interested. We cannot too strongly urge this postage. It will embrace 16 large, double-col. 
subject upon the attention of those concerned ; and] umn, octavo pages, well printed, on good paper 
upon this subject we know we are speaking the sen-| with printed cover &c.—Price 6cents. Me ies 
timents of men ef all parties. Again, we repeat, we 


country. The right spirit is abroad, and steadiness 
of purpose is all that is now needed. God speed 
them! ; 











points that suggested themselves, but space will ask thus much as a matter of justice to the mechanics 
not permit. One thing, however, we must remark of this state, who will then be enabled to know whe. 
—the spirit end intelligence of the mechanics cf | ther those laws passed for their relief are enforced, 


carefully mailed to any portion of the State fo 
&1, sent to the Publisher of the Mechanic, free of 
postage. Liberal deductions to Agents. 














Cohoes. They have a very flourishing association, 
weekly meetings of which are well attended; and 
the feeling and interest exhibited by its members 
give token that it exists in something more than 
name. We only wish that the mechanics in other 
sections of the state were equally spirited. Let 
them go on, dnd our word for it, the time or mo- 


or evaded as they have been heretofore. 





Lectures on Cuemistry.—Prof. Mather is now 


| delivering a course of Lectures before the Young | 


| Men’s Association of this city, on Tuesday evening 


of each week. The rooms of the Association have 
been crowded to overflowing on each evening. He 


: | has also a private class, which he meets at the same 
ney thus spent will never be regretted. 


| place on Monday and Wednesday evenings of each 


The machiae shop of the Nassau Manufact»ring 
Company was destroyed by fire on the 16th inst, to. 
gether with the machinery, tools an: stock of several 
occupants, sash and biind makers, axe and tool man. 
ufacturers, and shuttle and bobbin manufacturers 
The loss is estimated at $15,000. 





The Art ‘sian Well a‘ Grenell continues to throw 


In our next we shall speak of a couple of mo- | week. The professor has an excellent apparatus and | ¥P in uniform abundance about 1000 gallons per mie 
dels for boilers and smelting furnaces, shown us| js a neat manipulator. We would advise our readers ute of clear water of the same warm temperature. 


by an ingenious mechanic, Mr. J. Seabury, and if 
possible illustrate them. 
| 
THE LEGISLATURE AND THE PRISONS. | 





Nothing has transpired, thus far, of any impor- 
tance. A resolution appointing a committee to 
visit the prisons and make a report, was voted 
down in the house; and an unfriendliness mani- 
fested which does not augur well for the interests 
of the mechanics in regard to the prison reform. 

Nothing has been heard of the report of Mr. 
Cook—probably the gentleman has not had ¢ime to | 
make his report—and in case another commission 
is appointed we would recommend some man who 
has time and will improve it. There is a vague 
rumor that we shall have this report about the first 
of February—but, no matter for delay, mechanics 
and the people must wait the movement of their 
very faithful servants. 





Mr. C. H. Axtuony will lecture before the Albany 
County Mechanics’ Associvtion, on THURSDAY 
EVENING next, at the Washington Temperance 


Mall. 





A special meeting of the Albany County Mechanics® 
Association will be held on TUESDAY EVENING 
next, (Jan. 30tb.) at the Washington Temperance 
Hall, Blunt’s Buildings. A punctual attendance of 
all the members Is requested. 

By order of the President, 
J. HocHsTRAssER. 


Homer Assocration.—We have received a copy 
of an Address delivered before the Homer (N. Y.) 
Mechanics’ Association, by Henry A. Nelson. The 
subject—“the Privileges and Responsibilities of Me- 
ehanics”—is well handled, and the address is highly 
sreditable to the author. We shall give our readers 
an occasional extract. 

It is with joy that we witness these manifestations 


to attend, if practicable. 


Admittance 124 cents to each of the private lectures. | 








CARBON IN IRON. 





We have received two articles in reply to the 
inquiries of T., which follow. 


An interesting inquiry was started by T. in the last 
No. of the Mechanic, in relation to the amount of 
carbon in the different kinds of cast iron. I think 
the writer has come to a correct conclusion, and that 
his reasoning is just, and the object of this communi- 
cation is to strengthen his pesition by a similar train 
of reasoning. In the reduction of the magnetic ores 
of iron, as they are called, the oxygen is discharged 
in a mode similar to that of the carbon in the process 
of puddling ; thas, the magnetic or biack ores, which 
consist of a mixture of two oxides, one portion of the 
one is united with one proportion or equivalent of 
oxygen, and another of two—or, in other words, the 
mass is composed of two oxides unequally mixed. 
Now, in the reduction of ore thus constituted, that 
which contains the least quantity of oxygen is first 
reduced toa metallic state; that which contains the 
most will be reduced to the protoxide only. That is, 
the reduction, as it regards time, takes place just in 
proportion to the quantity of oxygen to be discharg- 
ed. This subject is treated of at some length in the 
Geological Report of the 2.1 District. EF, 


Your correspondent T. undertakes to prove thai 
No. 1 pig iron, which is the softest kind, contains 
mere carben than a pig of No. 3, which is as hard as 
steel. 

Now he might as well prove that a bar of soft 


malleable iron contains more carbon before it was) nothing at all. 
This | 


converted into steel than it had afterwards. 
argument he cannot susiain. But the mistake prob- 
ably arose from not knowing the process of making 
the iron. In making No. 3 pig iron, the furnace is run 
high, (a term used by founders,) and the casting mat- 
ter and flux is thrown off, and it readily then receives 
a great portion of carbon from the chloride. For in- 


The tannery of Ashly & son, at Lunda, was burn. 
ej on the 8th inst. Loss $5,000—$2,000 of whied 
was insured. 


We are informed by Pomery & Co.’s express thal 
the cars were run over the Tonawanda Railroad on 
Tuesday, for the first time ; thus completing the hist 
link in the chain of iron road from Boston to Buffalo. 





| According to the official returns to the Grand 
| Lolge of the United States, the annual revenue of al! 
| the lodges reported in the U.S. is one hundred and 
| fifty nine thousand one hundred and eighty-three dol. 
| lars eighty-five cents. The namber of contributing 
members is thirty three thousan:!, eight hundred and 
| ninety-five. Total amount of relief reported, forty 
four thousand, one hin !red and eighty-seven dollars 
and eighty-three cents. 





Short Days —The days are so short at both ends, 

| just now, that there is no middle at all—morning and 
night fairly dovetail together. We get off our roost 

| in the morning with the rest of the chickens— put on 
our he-pantallettes—go to the glass and fix the vee- 

| etation about the eapnt—then turn round and bump 
out nasal protuberance right sma ‘k against sun-down. 
We then take a slice of bread and tcast it—(that’s 
breakfast,) lay a bit of meat upon it,—(that’s dio 
ner,)— place another slice of bread soaked in tea, tp 
of that—(which is supper,)—then devour the whole, 
and go tv bed again. Oh, these January dribblets of 
light, called days, are so ipsignficant, that it’s hardly 
worth one’s while to get up atall; but lie dormant 
like a woodchuck in the winter. As we heard a 
Paddy remark yesterday, “And faith the days are 
Be me soul, it’s dark before it's 





night.” 


The Bangor Whig says that Ezra Hutchings, of 
that place, who is 76 years of age, held a plough all 
day on the 4th inst., in ploughing his field witha 
span of horses ; and that a large amount of plough 
ing Was done last weck in Hermon and other towns 








on the part of the too long depressed laborers of our 


stance, if you want to make the best steel, you take 


in that vicinity. 
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A Bronconia correspondent of the New Hampshire 
Argus states, that in that town, on the 4th inst., the 
mercury sunk into the bulb of the longest thermom- 
eler—more than forty degrees below zero! 


The steamboat Light, was upset in a storm on the 
gth inst., .ear Liberty, on the Mississippi. Two of 
the crew were drowned—boat and cargo a total loss. 





Mr. Braham, an optician, at Bath, England, exhib- 
its in his shop an ordinary looking silk umbrella, con- 
ining a telesccpe, a microscope, a thermonter, a 
compass, and a sun lial, all skilfully packed away in 
the handle! 





CONSTITUTION OF THE ALBANY COUNTY 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The members of the Albany County Mechanics’ 
Association met persuant to adjournment at Leg- 
att’s, Beaver st., Nov. 15, 1842. On motion the 
minutes of the last meeting were read, approved and 
accepted. 

Mr. Amaziah Whitney chairman of the committee 
appointed to ameniani revise the constitution, made 
the following report for the committee, of ammen }- 
nents &e., which are adopted, by articles, unani- 
mously. 

Preamble. Believing that an association of those 
sho conduct the Mechanical Powers, would con luce 
w the improvement of those so associating as well as 
ty those for whom such powers are wielded, being all 
who enjoy the benefits of civilization, therefore the 
association hereto assenting, agree to the following to 


govern us as our Constilutiva. 


ARTICLE I. 
This association shall be known an called the Al 
tany County Mechanics’ Association. 


ARTICLE 1. 

The object of this association shall be the cultiva- 
tion ani improvement of our social, moral, intellect 
ual and mechanical faculties, by diffusing informa- 
tion upon subjects coanected with our calling as me- 
chanics, in exhibiting improvements, and discussing 
the principles of mechanics, collecting statistics, and 
by such other means as shall be deemed useful to 
the profession 


ARTICLE If. 


The officers of this association sha‘l consist of a 

Presi lent, two Vice Presi lents, a Recor ling secretary 

and a Corresponding secretary, a Collector, a Trea- 

surer, and five managers W hich together shall be an 

executive committee of the association. 
ARTICLE IV. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
all the meetings of the association, to call special 
mectings, and to cause at all times a strict observance 
of the constitution and laws of the association, anJ to 
countersizn all drafts drawn on the Treasurer for 


n 
2 


moneys appropriated by the association and to have 
a vote only in case of a tic. 
ARTICLE V. 

It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents in their 
order to preside in the absence of the President and 
on such occasions possess all the powers of the Presi- 
dent, they shall preside at al! the meetings of the 
board of managers, an give a casting vote in case of 
a tie 

ARTICLE VI. 

It shal! be the duty of the Recording Secretary, to 
attend all meetings of the association, keep correct 
minutes of the proceedings of each and every mecet- 
ing, receive all monyes due the association, and de- 
posite the same in the hands of the Treasurer taking 
his receipt for the same, an! to issue notices for 
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meetings of the association when directed by the as- 
sociation or Board of Managers, and to report at 
each quarterly meeting the amount of money received 
and for what received, and shall draw all drafts on the 
Treasurer for money appropriated by the association, 
and to furnish the Collector with a list of all indebted 
to the association. ‘The Corresponding secretary 
shall conduct the correspondents of the association, 
and when any communication shal! have been receiv- 
ed by him he shall] report the same to the association 
at its rext meeting, or to the Bcar! of Managers. 


ARTICLE VII. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasnrer to receive all 
the monyes of the association from the Secretary giv- 
ing his receipt for the same, and pay all drafts drawn 
on him by the Secretary and countersiged by the Pre- 
sident, to keep an account of al! his proceedings, and 
report the same together with the money on hand to} 
the association at ils quarterly meeting. He shall | 
give a bond and two sureties on the sum of $500, to | 
be approved by the Board of Managers for the safe | 
keeping of the money of the association an1 the faith- 
full performance of his duty. 





ARTICLE VIII. 

It shall be the duty of the Collector to collect all 
money of the association, and pay the same to the| 
Secretary at the monthly meeting of the Board of | 
Managers and shall give a bond on the amount of 


$250, for the faithful performance of his duty. 


ARTICLE IX. 
The Board of Managers shall hold their regular 
monthly meetings on tie second Tuesday of each | 





month, and hold such other special meetings, as the | 
good of the association shall require, and shall have 
the general management of the affairs of the associa- 
lion, provide suitable rooms for the use of the same, 
call special meetings of the association at any time 
they may deem necessary, and do such other things as 
may be conducive to the prosperity of the association 
being always subject to the control and direction of 
the association. 
ARTICLE X. 

Auy person who is a mechanic, arfizan or manv- 
facturer, may become a regular member of this asso- 
ciation, by signing the constitution and paying the 
sum of one dollar to the Secretary, and continue a 
member by annually paying the sum of one dollar in 
advance. 


ARTICLE Xl. 

Any apprentice who is eighteen years of age can 
become a member by signing the constitution, and if 
des.gous to continue a member after he arrives at the 
age of twenty one, he shall ke subject to the 10th arti- 
cle. 

ARTICLE XII. 

No money belonging to this association shall be 
expenied for any purpose whatever, except by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at some of its 
mectings, 

ARTICLE X11. 

This association shall have power to impeach its 
officers for mal-administration, and may remove them 
from office, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present at a regular meeting, or at any special meet- 
ing held for the consideration of any impeachment, 
and may suspend any of its members for non pay- 
ment of dues or expe! them for dishonest or immoral 
conduct by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Any member may withdraw from this association 
by paying his dues, and handing to the Secretary his 
withdrawal in writing. 


ARTICLE XV. 








There shall be a finance committe of three appoint- 


ed at the annual meeting for the election of officers, 
the members of which sha'l hcl! no other office in 
the association. It shall be the duty of said commit- 
tee to duly consider ai] matters refered to them and 
to report thereon in writing, and to examine the 
books and receipts of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
and report the condition of the same to the associa- 
tion at its quarterly meeting. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
This association may hold fairs or exhibitions at 
such time and piace and under such regulations as it 
may from time to time adopt, and it may also provide 
for and have weekly meetings for discussion and de- 
bate. 


ARTICLE XVII. 

Any person may become an honorary member of 
this association by paying to the Secretary the sum 
of five doliars annually, but such honorary member 
shall have no vote nor shall he be entitled to take 
part in the business of the association, as regular 
members; such honorary member shall! be entitled to 
almission to all fairs, exhibitions and debates, and 
public proceedings of the association, 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

The association shall hold its annual meetings for 
tie election of officers on the second Tuesday of Oc- 
tober, and its quarterly meetings on the second Tues. 
day of January, April and July. 

ARTICLE XIX. 
This constitution shall not be altered unless previ- 


| ous notice of such intentions shall have been given in 
| writing and two-thirds asseating thereto. 





Wood Engraving and Designing. 


FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 


} 


_4¢ description at the Seulplure Rooms 17 Stanwix Nall. 
PIRIIWN TIEN EG, 
IN 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 
sur 


KOOKS, PEMPHLETS, CARD3, CIRCULARS, BILLS, XC., 
Neatly and Expeditiously Sxccuted at the Lowest Prices, 
BY 
<<. Oe a ess eee 
At the Office of the Mecnanic, No. 58 State streét, 
ALBANY. 





FIRE ENGINES!! 


']\UE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 

tensive scale, Fire Engines of various patterns, to suit pur- 
chasers, and they do not hesitate to rec d their Engines as 
decidedly superior to any now in use, 

‘They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the brakes and the application of the power, so as te 
give them a decided advantage over those now in use. They also 
manufacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which bas al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others, 


Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 
Those designed 








For 40 meo, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, @85y 
“ O82 - Albany “ S14 “ 700 
“oe “ Common 228 “ 609 
“ 36 « “ ON. York city “* 61.2 “ 5H 
os = “ Small 512 « 45( 

These prices are one hundred dollars below what engines have 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times, 


The above prices can be reduced $50, by dispensing with the 
tower and goose peck and passing the water through the forwar / 
end of the machine. The utility of such an engine is fully equa! 
to apy other form, but its appearance is not quite so y 
also manufacture Factory Nagines and Forcing Pamps of all si- 
zes; Suction and Leading Hose to order, both rivetted and sewed, 
of the best quality. 

They have been in the business 8 years, and might furnish many 
testimonials of good workmanship, &c., bat as purchasers are 
supposed to prefer judging for themselves, the subscribers wil! 
furnish an engine where desired, and if on trial it is not fully equal 
in af ts to the best engines now in use, they will take ix 
away without charge. Having an unlimited water power situated 
at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson river, and near the 
junction of the Chmmplain and Erie canal, with a rail road con. 
uccting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, our facilities and 
arrangements "for manufacturing are such that orders can be fillec 
at any season of the year, and with the greatest promptness anc 
despatch at the lowest rates. 

L. BUTTON & Co. 


Waterford, Saratoga Co., W.y. 











MISCELLANY. 


LABOR. 


Heart of the people! Working men! 
Marrow and nerve of human powers ; 

Who on your sturdy backs maintain 
Through streaming time this world of ours, 
Hold by that title—which proclaims 

That ye are undismayed and strong, 
Accomplishing whatever aims 

May to the sons of earth belong. 





Yet not on thee alone depend 

‘These offices, or burthens fall ; 

Labor for s. me or other end 

Is lord and master of all ; 

The high born youth, from duwny bed, 
Must meet the morn with horse and hound, 
While industry for daily bread 

Parsues afresh his wonied round. 


With all his pomp of pleasure, he 

Ts but your working comrade now, 
And shouts and winds his horn, as ye 
Might whistle by the loom or plough ; 
Tn vain for bim has wealth the use 
Of warm repose and careless joy— 
When, as ye labor to produce, 

He strives, as active, to destroy 


But who is this with wasted frame, 

Sad signs of visor overwrought ? 

What toil can this new victim claim? 
Pleasure for pleasure's sake berought, 

How men would mock her flaunting shows, 
Her golden promise, if they knew 

What weary work she is to thoxe 

Who have no better work to do! 


And he who still and silent sits 

In closed room or shady nook, 

And seems to nurse his idle wits 

With folded arms or epen book ;— 

To things now working in that mind, 
Your childre .’s children well may owe, 
Bles<ings that hope has ne’er defined, 
Till from‘his busy thoughts they flow. 


Thus all must work ; with head or hand, 
Por self or other, good or ill; 

Life is ordained to bear, like land, 

Some fruit, be fallow as it will, 

Evil has fotce itself to sow 

Where we deny the healthy seed— 

And all var choice is this—to grow 
Pasture and grain, or noisome weed. 


Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other's lot,— 

For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not; 
And he i- bravest, happiest, best, 
Who from the the task within his span, 
Earns for himself bis evening rest, 
And an increase of good for man. 


SHOEMAKERS.—There is something peculiar 
about this class of men. Who ever saw one at his 
bench that did not wear a smiling face. Among 
us Yankees, it is proverbial, and justly so—‘‘as 
happy as a cobbler.” Hark! above the din of his 
hammer and lapstone, you can plainly hear the 
merry voice. A king might envy bim : not a mo- 
ment but he is pouring out in whistling or in song 
his happy and contented spirit. See with what 
care and precision he applies the awl—-now follows 
the bristle and thread—and then the chorus of the 
oft repeated song. With what delight when a boy, 
have we watched for the hour together, the handy 
work of the industrious cobbler, eagerly listening 
to his lively songs, and thinking him a wonder. 
And when perchance our winter boots were order- 
ed, each moment we could steal was passed at the 
shop, watching the growing boots, and the merry 
workman. Ofien times have we when supplied 
with a stray bit of leather, hammered away most 
lustily making the shop to ring again ; but not the 
least disturbed, the lively song went on. A happy 
man is he; he works and sings, and sings and 
still works on, more of a philosopher than many 
think, and few are there among us but might learn 
a lesson of contentment from the cobbler. 


Heattu.—A constant supply of fresh air is 
ly important. The air is rendered impure by 
being loaded with animal and vegatable exhala- 
tions, by its free circulation, being prevented by 
a number of persons breathing it when confined in 


a close chamber and by the processes of fermenta- 
tion and combustion. ‘ 

There are few things which can contribute more 
to shorten life, than the habit of keeping late hours 
and consequently of rising from bed late in the 
morning, 


The advance of weakness and disease 


} est heart that ever locked itself within the breast 





are, it is true by very gradual steps, but not the 
less certain to be ultimately felt. 
The health and strength are not supported by the 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC. 


NG, Office on F street, between ‘th and &th streets, opposity 
the Patent Office, Washington City, D. C.— Ibe subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the patent effice (where he for some time 


quantity of food eonsumed, but only as is capable superiotended the restoration of patent= destroved by fire in 1$36) 


of being converted by the powers of the stomach, 
into pure chyle and bleod. 

He who dares not spend several hours every day 
insome active exercise, must inevitably suffer from 
diminution of bodily strength, defect of appetite 
and imperfect digestion, and become sooner or 
later the subject of disease. 


Tue Wire.—lIt needs not guilt to break « hus- 
band’s heart; the absence of content, mutterings 
of spleen, the untidy dress and cheerless home, the 
forbidding scowl and deserted hearth—these, and 
nameless negtects, without a crime among them, 
have harrowed to the heart’s core of many a man, 
and planted there, beyond the reach of cure, the 
= of dark despair. Oh! may woman, before 
that sad sight arrives, dwell on the recollections of 
her youth, and cherishing the dear idea of that 
tuneful time, awake and keep alive the promise she 
then so kindly gave; and though she may be in- 
jured, not the injuring one; the forgotten, not the 
forgetful wife; a happy allusion to that hour of 

ace and love, a kindly welcome to a comfortable 

ome, a smile of love to banish hostile words, a 
kiss of peace to pardon all the past—and the hard- 


of man will soften to her charms, and bid her live, 
as she had hoped, her years in matchless bliss, 
loved, loving, and content, the source of comfort 
and the spring of joy — Chambers’ Lond. Jour. 


Women.—As the dove will clasp its wings to 
its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is 
preying on its vitals—so it is the nature of women 
to hile from the world the pangs of wounded af- 
fection. With her the desire of the heart has fail- 
ed. The great charm of existance is at an end. 
She neglects all the exercise that gladdens the 
spirits, quickens the pulse, and sends the tide of | 
life in healthful currents through the veins. Her 
rest is broken. The sweet refreshment of sleep 


to devote himself to the preparation of specifications and draw 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for wold 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience jg 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with au intimate 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, at 
home and abroad, will enable bim to judge of the novelty ang 
utility of inventions submitted to bis examination; ond as pa 

are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the aj 
inventions are wanting in povelty, or coutravene the establj 
laws of science, be will be =ble to furnish all the information pe 
| cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patents 
which could not be granted. 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able to 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the Necessary 
| papers for that purpose. 
| A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo. 
| sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can ixsue; by 
| sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
| Statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
| drawings will be prepared and forwarded te the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a Journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patens 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in pe. 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits for jp. 
fringement, such as compiling and wrranging evidence, & c. 

To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for mawil.ctories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; and 
shou'd it be required, will locate and superiutend siructures of 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, be 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, bei 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the best 
location for such a purpose, 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when voluminous, {rece of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advired thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid. All applications for infi.rmation relating 
to patents must be accompanied hy a fee of five dollar; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
mag nitude. J. JAMES GReENOUGH. 





Certificate of Hox. H. L. Ev.tswi rv, Commissioner of Patents, 
Parent Orric:, Nov. Win, 1842, 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some sears been employed 
in the patent office, in a bighly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, [ take great pleasure in recommending him as a gen- 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularty qualified 
to take churge of any business requiring @ knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the urtx, anc patent improvements, 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of thig 
office, HENRY L. ELLSWorTH, 
Rererexces.—Hon. 8 Prentiss, of Vt., U. S. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. om of Md., U. 8. House of Nep., Hon. John C. Clark 
of N Y., U. 8. House of Reps 





is poisoned by melancholy dreams. ‘‘Dry sorrow 
drinks her blood,’’—until her enfeebled frame 
sinks under the least external assailment. 
for her after a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering | 
that one, who but lately glowed with all the radi- | 
ance of health and beauty, should now be brought 

down to darkness and the worm. You will be told 

of some wintry chill, some slight indisposition that 

laid her lox—but no one knows the mental mala- 

dy that previously sapped her strength, and made 

her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 





Cuorce or Foop.—Every nation has its pe- 
culiar favorite dish. The Tartar quaffs his bowl 
of mare’s milk; the Hindoo relishes assafoetida ; 
a delicate young lady of Canton picks the ribs of 
a puppy; an Indian at the north pole turns up his 
nose at sugar; a Nepolitan delights in his yard of 
maccaroni; and a Greenlander rejoices in his 
blubber and train oil. The Englishman is death 
or roast beef and plum pudding, while mush and 
milk and pumpkin pie is a feast for the Yankee. 


Queer philosophers these children. 

** Ma, do combs eat ?”’ 

**'No child !” 

“* Well, what do they have teeth for?’’ 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
goklen ledger, 82 State strert, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all ite various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and sUPER 
*XTRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE andl other necessary im- 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on .he most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 


To Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers. 


ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Importer of Cutlery and 
Hardware, keeps constanth, on hand a good assortment of 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, tevether with a com- 
plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 





Look | > 


Dd. C; J W. Hand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Office; C. M. 
Keeler, Exq., Examiner, Patent Office. 














Encourage American manufacture—wunder this we presp. r. 

\ EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbretias ond Porasole 
made. covered and repaired, in the neatest end most dara- 

ble stvle, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 

tist church. N,. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 

short notice, 47 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this gffice will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac. 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents aro authorized to reccive subscrip- 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 

James Hegeman, Troy » P Cleveland, Skeneateles 
J3.M Edgerton, West Troy Chas. White, Auburn 
J.B. Gilxon, Waterford Chas. Coy, Canandaigna 
Jacob J. leforest, Schenectady John Withams, Cazenovia 
Andrew Henna; Utica Jas. Gedeard, Truxton 
N. G. Brown, Milltown M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
J. M. Brown, Coboes Luther Moore, Rox hester 
S Lewis, Hoaroye T. 8. Hawke, Buffalo 

i. ‘t. Hayden, Syracnse Geo, Francis, Waterloo 
D. B. Prince Rome EK. G, Chapin, Liti'e Falls 
R. Stone, Newark C, A. Spencer, Canastota 
W, H. Parker, Cortland Village. 

Posimasters will forward subscriptions and moncy free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


Ip" Try T(t —Every kind of letter press printi 
i RI N i I N G. will be done to order on pee note 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; band bills of every size and siyle; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &e, 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 














IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 





for sale Jow for cash or approved credit, 


At @1.50 per annum in a:ivance. 








Hon W. Cronch, Chief Justice” 
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